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PROFESSOR HAYES'S SOCIOLOGICAL CONSTRUC- 
TION LINES— A REPLY 



PHILIP H. FOGEL 
Princeton University 



In the fourth of his series oif papers entitled "Sociological Con- 
struction Lines," appearing in the March number of this 
Journal, Professor Hayes makes some criticisms of my paper, 
"Metaphysical Elements in Sociology."^ As they rest largely 
upon a misapprehension of my position, it is proposed here to 
consider some of them. 

The original contention, very roughly stated, was that, on 
account of the nature of the elements with which sociology has to 
deal — ^viz., conscious selves and their interaction — ^purely descrip- 
tive categories will not give us any explanation ; and description 
must be reinforced and supplemented by appreciation which is the 
characteristic method of metaphysics. But the conclusion was 
not asserted as arising from the mere fact of the psychic nature 
of fundamental societary fact. 

It might be well to consider Professor Hayes's criticisms in 
order. The position here defended in no wise asserts that 
description does not enter at all in sociological study, as my critic's 
statement would seem tO' indicate. In support of this we might 
quote the following statements from my original article : " . . . . 
nor do we hold that sociology is a metaphysic. We do not wish 
to be understood to hold that consciousness of kind is exclusively 
appreciative; but what is insisted upon here is that sociology does 
contain — and if it would be adequate to the facts that it is called 
upon to interpret, must contain — a metaphysical element;" ^ or the 
following : "The fact, however, that description still retains such 
a high degree of importance in it shows that sociology cannot 
be fused with metaphysics." ^ 

^American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4. 
^ Ibid., p. 523. ^ Ibid., p. 529. 
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Professor Hayes states that appreciation is based on Royce's 
metaphysical doctrine. This cannot be verified, since it is used 
by men of essentially different metaphysical views, as, for 
example. Professors Ormond, Royce, Miinsterberg, and Urban. 
Furthermore, the notion of appreciation has its origin much 
earlier in the history of philosophy than Royce. Kant, in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, says: "Man .... cognizes himself 
not only by his senses, but also through pure apperception; and 
this in actions and internal determinations which he cannot regard 
as sensuous impressions." * This shows that Kant realized that 
self-apprehension involves more than description. Neither are 
appreciation and decription completely sundered categories, as one 
would be led to think, so that where one is there the other cannot 
be. Appreciation steps in just as soon as description cannot give 
a completely adequate interpretation. Professor Royce holds that 
every experience contains both appreciation and description, but in 
different degrees;^ and Professor Ormond takes practically the 
same position. Professor Urban, in a recent series of articles in 
the Philosophical Review, comes to the same conclusion. It is as 
a result of the failure to see this interrelation that a number of 
Professor Hayes's criticisms arise. Moreover, the statement of 
Professor Royce's metaphysical doctrine given by my critic is 
taken from one oif his earlier writings, and the position which he 
defends there cannot be said to characterize correctly his present 
position and that of his more recent works. 

My critic writes : "We are told that certain essential spiritual 
realities with which sociology must deal can be known only by 
appreciation." ^ Here his location of the word "essential" distorts 
my meaning, for it would make me assert that the essential 
subject-matter of sociology can be gotten only by appreciation; 
whereas my statement on the same page which he cites will be 
found to be : "The point of view of observation unsupplemented 
as a method of sociology will not be adequate. .... The outer 

* Kritik der reinen Vernunft, herausg. v. B. Erdmann, p. 390. 
^ Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, pp. 388 f. 
° American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XI, p. 624. 
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manifestations of society which the sociologist classifies of course 
belong to the world of description."'' 

Professor Hayes holds that his subject-matter is the "perma- 
nent," and that it is this alone with which description and the 
sociologist have tO' deal. The descriptive sociologist, however, 
admittedly deals also with thoughts. But these as motives of 
societary fact are not permanent; for psychologists — led by Pro^ 
fessor James — contend that we never even get the same sensa- 
tion twice. He advances the argument that appreciation is not 
a valid process, and the reason given is : "They are not perma- 
nent, because appreciation is a fleeting experience that cannot be 
recalled at will." ® This argument, which gives reality only to an 
experience at the moment that it is experienced, is valid only on 
the Berkeleyan basis of esse est percipi; or, in other words, that 
reality exists only at the moment of apprehension — and this I 
doubt whether he would be willing toi accept. Again, the argu- 
ment is advanced that appreciable realities are not describable, 
because they do not appear in the categories of description.® 
This rests partly upon the impression that appreciation and 
description are absolutely sundered categories — which was con- 
sidered above — and then it forgets that my statement was not 
that they do not appear, but that the categories of description are 
not sufficient to cover the facts adequately. My argument for an 
apreciative element in self-apprehension, based on James's analysis 
of self-consciousness, is cited as evidence for this contention.^*' 
My contention never has been that there are sociological data 
which cannot at any rate be approached by description; but it 
did assert that adequate interpretation of the facts demands more 
than description. 

The author of "Sociological Construction Lines" holds that 
the sociologist must confine himself to observation and descrip- 
tion. He says : "We hold that sociology does not need to teach 
anything about any causal energy whatever, but only about phe- 
nomena and the conditioning relations among them." ^^ This 
statement is too vague to give a clear idea of the extent of the 

'' Loc. cit., p. 374. ' Loc. cit., p. 624. ^^ Loc. cit., p. 633. 

' Loc. cit., p. 624. " Loc. cit., p. 509. 
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etiological element present in description. But if one may take his 
argument concerning the describability oi emotional phenomena 
as a clue, he would restrict description to collating the phenomena 
into general statements concerning their customary time sequence, 
and not attempting any further causal diagnosis. But will not a 
narrowing procedure of this sort take the life out oi sociology 
and transform it from a valuable branch of knowledge into little 
more than a poor history? It will give us nothing more than a 
bare statement of the actions Oif individuals ; for, since it is descrip- 
tion, it, by its starting-point, denies itself the right to make any- 
thing more than a superficial answer to the question of why these 
actions happen. The purely descriptive sociologist is never justi- 
fied in asking an)rthing more than merely customary temporal 
sequence. The explanatory school of physicists, headed by Lord 
Kelvin, shows that even the physicist is not satisfied with a 
physics that does not interpret phenomena in terms of the inner 
nature of their elements ; it shows alsoi that pure description does 
not satisfy the demand of the human intelligence to know his 
world and to know it more than merely superficially. Every 
science, in its youth especially, is forced to combat a tendency to 
fly off along the line of least resistance into superficiality. 
Professor Lester F. Ward's definition of sociology in his Pure 
Sociology shows a strong desire to combat this superficializing 
tendency of the descriptive sociologist, when, after fully 
caring for the claims of the descriptive side, he says : "and 
an etiological diagnosis that shall reach as far back as the 
state of human knowledge will permit, intO' the psychologic, 
biologic, and cosmic causes of the existing social state of man." ^^ 
This tendency is represented by another statement : "The scientist 
has to do only with appearance." ^^ If this were so, the scientist 
would have no warrant whatsoever for saying anything con- 
cerning the ether, atoms, and motives. In sociology this would 
restrict the investigator completely to the dry, historical recording 
of phenomena and their sequence spoken of at the beginning 
of this paragraph, and compel him to admit that why things hap- 

" Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 4. 

" American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XI, p. 636. 
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pen he does not and cannot know, because the reasons do not 
appear with the phenomena. Especially is this true in the case 
of human actions caused by motives. 

Professor Hayes says (p. 626) : "We are told that emotions 
are not describable at all." ^* I challenge him to find that statement 
either verbally or in meaning anywhere in my paper which is 
under discussion. As a consequence, his lengthy argument for a 
descriptive element in emotions is not germane to the point at 
issue, and so is an example of the logical fallacy of ignoratio 
elenchi. It therefore demands no further consideration. But, 
waiving that question for the moment, let us examine the intrinsic 
value of his own argument concerning the describability and pub- 
licity of emotional phenomena. I do not in any wise assert that 
description of emotions is impossible; but his argument, in prin- 
ciple, is that the description of a phenomenon is all that is necessary 
for its explanation, and it is that principle that I combat. He 
says: "A great portion of the world's literature exhibits the 
success with which the emotional phase of human experience can 
be described." ^^ But we in turn ask : Did any of these descrip- 
tions ever explain what an emotion is in its inner nature ? Again, 
we are told : "Since one can sO' far describe his own or another's 
emotion as to convey by language all this which one keeps in 
remembrance, can indeed convey all this just as well as what we 
call the description of a percept can be conveyed, therefore descrip- 
tions do in this sense make emotional phenomena public by 
similarity of testimony, as well as that result is accomplished by 
the kind of remembrance and description which applies to material 
things." ^® If it is true that the description conveys the emotion, 
as the above quotation asserts, then does it not follow that the 
reader has the emotion? Or, in other words, if this were so, the 
novel reader would fall in love with the heroine a& precipitately 
as does the hero. We are to use the physical analogy, and it 
teaches that if you convey a force from one object to another, that 
force will reside in the other either actively or potentially; and so 
this basis can permit no other conclusion than that the emotion is 

" Italics his. »" Loc. cit., p. 630. » Ibid., p. 637. 
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transferred to- the reader by the description — and yet that is a 
conclusion which scarcely any of us would be ready to admit. 

To return to the main question. I am accused of misappre- 
hending and misinterpreting Professor Giddings' position in 
saying that the latter holds that the real causal energy in social 
phenomena is physical energy. I gave a page of quotations from 
Professor Giddings in support of my statement and interpreta- 
tion.^^ That page did not even include the following, which, 
among others, might be added : "If social will is conditioned by 
natural selection, not less is the power to convert will into deed 
conditioned by conservation of energy." ^^ On the contrary, my 
critic dogmatically accuses me of misapprehending Professor 
Giddings' statements, but gives not one single quotation from 
Professor Giddings in support of his statement.* 

"American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 503. 

"* Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 419. 

* As the best means of settling this mooted point, a proof of Mr. Fogel's 
communication was sent to Professor Giddings, with the request that he would 
restate his own position with reference to the present form of discussion. 
Professor Giddings has kindly returned the following statement for publication. 
—Ed. 

"I certainly hold, and, so far as I can remember, I always have said when 
discussing this subject, that all the energy of society is physical energy. The 
very term "energy" I understand to be a term of physics — in the largest sense 
of the word including the dynamics of living matter — and expressions which 
seem to imply that subjective mind, as such, is a mode of energy seem to me to 
be contradictions in terms. On the other hand, I quite as strongly hold that all 
the important propositions of sociology may be stated in subjective terms, quite 
as well as in terms of the objective phenomena of energy. And this because my 
philosophy itself, back of all my sociological conceptions, is reducible to the 
proposition that all experience is given to us in two expressions, which are 
correlated and exchangeable — the objective or material expression, the subjective 
or spiritual expression. Calling the one x and the other y, we can get our 
values of y in terms of x (materialism), or we can get our values of x in terms 
of y (idealism). But inasmuch as we have two unknown quantities, and only one 
equation (individual experience), our values — ^that is to say, our philosophical or 
scientific formulas — cannot possibly be anything more than correlations. We can 
show that when certain arrangements of x — for instance, a brain and nervous 
system — are given, we may expect to find therewith certain arrangements of 31 
in the form of thoughts, feelings, and volitions. Or, we can show that when 
certain arrangements of y are given — for instance, certain motives or desires— 
we may expect to find associated with them certain rearrangements of x taking 
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In reference to the discussion of consciousness of kind, he is 
willing to admit that it contains appreciation, but denies that 
appreciation is metaphysical. But an examination of his text will 
show that he uses the term "metaphysical" in at least four differ- 
ent senses on four successive pages ; and so the problem arises as 
to what he means by the term. On p. 634 (top of page) it is 
used in the sense of non-phenomenal; in the middle of the same 
page, in the sense of speculative ; on p. 636, in the sense of non- 
scientHic; and on p. 637, in the sense of mystical insight. The 
result of this confusion is that some of his denials concerning a 
metaphysical element are non-significant, such as when he says: 
"Even the self-consciousness involved is not metaphysical." Here 
he has used the term in the sense of "non-phenomenal," and I 
never claimed that the self was non-phenomenal. What I did 
contend was that complete self-knowledge involves a kind of 
apprehension different from that of physical objects. 

Let us, for the moment, consider his denial of an appreciative 
element in self-apprehension. That there is such an element 
present is not in the least a new idea, as was shown by the quota- 
tion from Kant's Critique of the Pure Reason given at the 
beginning of the present paper. Professor Hayes makes the state- 
ment that "self-consciousness is a phenomenon .... it is both 
the awareness and the phenomenon that are one." ^^ Up to this 
point in his discussion a phenomenon has been something which 
was public, which was permanent, and which was outside of me; 
in other words, the phenomenon, according to- his meaning of the 
term, always is the external object as opposed to the subject per- 

the form of energy discharges in the objective world. Society, then, can be inter- 
preted subjectively — i. e., in terms of y — as an expression of motives or interests, 
and we shall have a sociology such as Ratzenhofer and Small have so admirably 
constructed; or it cam be interpreted objectively — i. e., in terms of x — as a com- 
plex response to stimuli, and we shall have the kind of sociology that I have tried 
to formulate in my own writings. Either of these sociologies is translatable into 
the language of the other, but neither can possibly tell us whether spirit is the 
cause of matter, or matter the cause of spirit, and I regard any attempt to get 
back of the correlations of objective with subjective phenomena to what might 
be called a metempirical (to use Lewes' word) or an ontological sociology, as 
an utter waste of time and energy. — Franklin H. Giddings. 
'» Loc. cit., Vol. XI, p. 634. 
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ceiving it. It must be this, or else it could not be "public" and 
"permanent." Now, when occasion demands, a something in 
which the subject and object sides are fused into unity ("it is 
both the awareness and the phenomenon which are one") is again 
a phenomenon. How can such a procedure possibly be consistent ? 
Consequently when, in opposition to my contention, he argues 
that this brand of a phenomenon needs nothing but direct 
ohseY'vation, his conclusion carries no weight. 

He denies that "appreciation involves anything more meta- 
physical than observation of conduct like our own and inference 
of experience like that of which we are conscious" (pp. 633, 634). 
But the question still remains : Does not this term "inference" 
covertly include the element contended for, viz., the metaphysical 
element? It is inference in terms of one's own experience, he 
says. But is it not just this interpretation in terms of one's self, 
one's own experience, that is the great differentiating element and 
makes the metaphysical method different from the method of the 
physicist or* the biologist? The physicist takes the fact as it is, 
states it, and then refers it causally to other facts also outside of 
him. He never thinks that in order to explain that fact, or even 
to get the real nature of the fact, he must interpret it in the light 
of his own experience. The metaphysician, however, realizes that 
in order to understand the world which is given in his experience 
as a unity — ^and that is his problem — ^he must use the categories 
which he has nearest at hand, and they are naturally those of his 
own self-consciousness. This is one of the fundamental elements 
of appreciation. The physicist or the chemist never "inferentially 
interprets" in the light of his own experience, which, my critic 
admits, the sociologist is called upon to do; he observes directly 
and does not explain by inference from his own experience, nor is 
he called upon to use the principle of the similarity of experience 
unless he begins to reflect upon the reality of his individual experi- 
ence — at which point he is in the domain oi metaphysics. The 
difference of procedure is evident. The metaphysical method is 
inferential as well as the physical or the sociological, but it 
includes a special type of inference, viz., interpretation in terms of 
one's self — a type not present in pure description. And so the 
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presence of an over-descriptive or appreciative element in sociolo- 
gy is in no wise disproved by applying to it the very general term 
of "inference." The very point under discussion is found hidden 
in his term "inference," thus making the argument closely 
resemble the fallacy of petitio principii. The same argument is 
applicable also tO' my critic's statement that ejective interpretation 
is only inference, for here again his term "inference" must be 
taken to include just that interpretative element which — might 
we call it — descriptive inference does not possess. 

In considering my discussion of imitation as a social principle, 
the question was asked : "Is it not enough for the imitator to see 
the outer act and its observable consequences ?" ^" The answer is : 
Yes, that is enough for the occurrence of the fact, but it is not 
enough for the explanation of that fact, and for making it socially 
available. It is just this sort of a question that Professor Bald- 
win meets when he says: "Merely the fact of social imitation 
does not necessarily make things socially available. If so, my 
parrot would, by imitating me, come into social status with refer- 
ence tO' me. Another factor is necessary, i. e., imitative assimila- 
tion and growth, whereby what is imitated is also organized in the 
individual's own thought, and imitatively ejected into others." *^ 

In conclusion, it might be said that a number of the criticisms 
against my paper seem to have arisen as a result of a misappre- 
hension of the relation of description and appreciation, and out of 
the notion that I was trying to make sociology a metaphysic. I 
have already stated that such is not my claim. ; but I wish to reiter- 
ate also my former conclusion concerning the presence of a meta- 
physical element in the method of approach. Sociology, without 
doubtj holds a place of its own among the sciences as unique as 
any science, but, on account of the advanced place in the scale of 
cosmic evolution that its data occupy, it needs a broad method of 
approach — ^broad enough to admit and to interpret all possible 
societary facts; and this can be done only by the introduction of 
the appreciative moment. 

'"Loc. cit., Vol. XI, p. 63s. 

'"■ Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, 3d ed., p. S36. 



